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“ En hoexkens ende bocxkcns." 

t . . laq . month Dr. Schofield’s Elementary Physiology , a work 
\\ E notice u. mas tered by every school-bov and school-girl. This 

whiC . h h cafl attention to the same .author’s Manual of Hygiene (in two 
month let us c f :, lman & S on) There has been absolutely nothing 

t0 the \ ay re , ader 

since; 6 the appearance of Dr. Andrew Combe’s works on physiology 
“Combe” was in its day a veritable boon and a blessing to men , a 
many of us have stuck faithfully to our old friend-the closely printed pages 
packed with anecdotes and illustrations-in spite of the endless admirable 

primers and manuals of physiology and hygiene whi - c { SS ” 
a work over half a century old. But there is no denying the fact Comne 
is a little out of date, and we are quite willing to admit it, now that we have 
found his successor. Written on quite different lines, Dr. Schofield s Matvua 
has the same delightful freshness, the same wealth of interesting anecdote, 
and the same gossipy style ; we do not mean impertinent reading-made- 
easy gossip that comes down to your level, but the pleasant neighbour y 

gossip we all love, for “ ’tis our nature to.” 

And these volumes, which would be pleasant reading for an idle half-hour 
even if they dealt with matters of no particular moment to us, do, in fact, 
treat of subjects which every reasonable human being should make himself 
.acquainted with. Parents, especially, who have the charge of other lives 
than their own, feel the need of a practical, readable work, which, while avoit 
ing the anatomical details the medical student must master, yet tells in non- 
technical language all that lay persons need to know of the organs and t eir 
functions, the tissues and their uses, the means of supporting, developing, 
and keeping these in health, and of nipping in the bud any tendency to 
disease. But a mere manual of health, based on physiological facts, is not 
enough for us in these days : this is an age of progress, and the science o 
life especially has made marvellous strides in the last fifty years. ‘ P n v a 
few years ago, 55 says Sir John Lubbock, “bacteria seemed mere scientific 
curiosities, 55 while now “the interesting researches of Burdon-Sanderson, 
Greenfield, Koch, Pasteur, Toussaint, and others seem to justfy the hope 
that we may be able to modify these and other germs, and then by appro- 
priate inoculation to protect ourselves against fever and other acute diseases. 
Dr. Schofield not only brings his readers up to date in the matter of dis- 
coveries, but treats the whole subject of life and health from the standpoint 
• of the modern scientist, and at the same time with a reverent sense that 
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membrance. 55 

“Turn to the back and observe the spring given to the figure by the beau- 
tiful double curve of the back-bone, so admirably adapted to break shocks 
going to the brain. In the infant the spine is quite straight. As the child 
breathes, the yielding spine is forced out between the shoulders, and forms 
the first curve. When it learns to walk the forward curve in the loins is 
needed, and the compensating curve of the neck, to balance the body ” 

Volume is full of “ wrinkles ” for the mother of a family. For example : 
“ Sweets and hot cakes are great enemies of good teeth. So are nuts, pen- 
holders, and string. The Americans, who are fond of those injurious eatables 
mentioned, have the worst teeth and the best dentists. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that the care of the milk teeth is of no importance. If they are 
lost early, the jaw contracts, and when the permanent teeth appear they are 
too crowded, and soon decay in consequence. The first four permanent 
double teeth are particularly liable to decay, and should be examined early 
in all cases, that they may be saved in time. 55 

“ What is a drain ? 55 


“ I 5 11 tell you what it is, or was, in my house, and hundreds of others in the 
West-end. A leaky brick-channel running under the house, riddled with rat 
holes, and supposed to carry away the refuse of the house into the common 
sewers, but in reality discharging as much of it as had not already leaked 
out in the way into an old cesspool under the kitchen floor. 55 But we cannot 
quote any more. No heads of households should be without this invaluable 
practical and scientific guide to healthy and happy homes. 

At last a serious effort has been made to approach the study of foreign 
languages rationally and scientifically. We have no hesitation in saying that 
M. Gouin's work ( The Art of Teaching and Studying Languages , trans- 
lated from the French by Howard Swan and Victor Bdtis. Geo. Philip & 
Son) is the most important effort that has yet been made to bring the 
study of languages within the sphere of practical education. The initial 
idea, that we must acquire a new language as a child acquires his mother 
tongue, is absolutely right, whether the attempt to follow this idea out by 
analysing all languages into a certain number, say fifteen, exhaustive “ series, 5 
be right or not. Again, it is incontestible that the ear, and not the eye, is 
the physical organ for apprehending a language, just as truly as it is by the 
mouth, and not the ear, we appropriate food. If M. Gouin’s book estab- 
lish these two points only, it will be a valuable contribution to educational 
thought. Equally important is his third position, that the verb is the key 
to the sentence, and more, is the living bridge between thought and act. 
He maintains, too, that the child thinks in sentences, not in words ; that 
bis sentences have a logical sequence ; that this sequence is one of time 
— the order of the operations in, for example, the growth of a plant, or 
the grinding of corn in a mill ; that, as the child perceives the operations, 
be has an absolute need to express them ; that his ear solicits, his mem- 
ory cherishes, his tongue reproduces, the words which say the thin & le 
thinks. No doubt M. Gouin’s method should be more successful than any 
other in steeping the student (child or man) in German or French thou G t. 
If you are all day long trying to work out a ‘‘series in I lenc ,say, you 
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... . • ’ Frenc h to “dream in French,” to speak French, 

come to think a delightful sense that at last the way is made clear to 
Moreover, one na & , lan^uaffe understudy. You have the “ Art 

us toconduct all teaciing 1 ^ “River Series” and the “ Charac- 

Seri r ” ^ d he * Poe" series" and any series you like. You think 
ter Ser.es and P nat ural sequence ; you get the right 

the thmg out ,« i the orde r o t follow Buit> and in 

’ Tf w sentences very short sentences too, connected by “ and,” then 
amazmgly few £ said about the sub ject. The whole thmg is a 

^° U a ' • ~ nWe the children’s game which unearths the most extraor- 

ZTaXut of-the.vay thing you can think of by means of a dozen or 

so questions. , , rrmin’s method is “a liberal education 

■ c °“ ce . |>tions 
»Mch the human mind is cognisant, and ho, few and simple, putting mete 

you have no mote 
-wing ho, ..The 

servant lights the fire” : 


The servant takes a box of matches, 

She opens the match-box, 

She takes out a match, 

She shuts up the match-box, 

She strikes the match on the cover, 

The match takes fire, 

The match smokes, 

The match flames, 

The match burns, . 

And spreads a smell of burning over the kitchen, 
The servant bends down to the hearth, 

Puts out her hand, 

Puts the match under the shavings, 

Holds the match under the shavings, 

The shavings take fire, 

The servant leaves go of the match, 

Stands up again. 

Looks at her fire burning, 

And puts back the box of matches tn its place, 


fakes, 
o^ens. 
fakes onf. 
shuts up. 
strikes, 
takes fire, 
smokes, 
flames, 
burns, 
spreads, 
bends down, 
puts out. 
puts, 
holds, 
take fire, 
leaves go. 
stands up . 
looks, 
puts back . 


But any attempt to quote gives an uncertain and unsatisfactory idea of this 

' m Wharev^may be said of M. Gouin’s methods, the steps by which he 

arrives at them are undoubtedly scientific. He learns ro™ a ' ha ckneyed 

“Unhappily the child has remained «P t0 ne ^ r . eS decipher or 
riddle, which we have never taken sufficient trouble to decipher 

examine ” 
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“ The little child, which at the age of two years utters nothing but mean- 
ingless exclamations, at the age of three finds itself in possession of a com- 
plete language. How does it accomplish this ? Does this miracle admit of 
explanation or not ? Is it a problem of which there is a possibility of finding 
the unknown quantity ? . . . . The organ of language— ask the little child— 
is not the eye : it is the ear. The eye is made for colours, and not for 

sounds and words This tension, continuous and contrary to nature, 

of the organ of sight, the forced precipitancy of the visual act, produced 
what it was bound to produce, a disease of the eyesight.” 

This refers to M. Gouin’s herculean labours in the attempt to learn 
German. He knew everybody’s “ Method,” learned the whole dictionary 
through, and found at the end that he did not know one word of German 
“ as she is spoke.” 

He returned to France, after a ten months’ absence, and found that his 
little nephew— whom he had left, a child of two and-a-half, not yet able to 

ta lk had in the interval done what his uncle had signally failed to do. 

“ What 1 ’’ I thought ; “ this child and I have been working for the same 
time, each at a language. He, playing round his mother, running after 
flowers, butterflies and birds, without weariness, without apparent effort, 
without even being conscious of his w'ork, is able to say all he thinks, express 
all he sees, understand all he hears ; and when he began his work, his in- 
telligence was yet a futurity, a glimmer, a hope. And I, versed in the 
sciences, versed in philosophy, armed with a powerful will, gifted with a 
powerful memory .... have arrived at nothing, or at practically nothing ! 

“ The linguistic science of the college has deceived me, has misguided me. 
The classical method, with its grammar, its dictionary and its trans- 
lations, is a delusion.” “To surprise Nature’s secret, I must watch this 

Ch ]\l. Gouin watches the child— the work before us is the result of his 

observations. . n 

It is satisfactory to find principles w'hich we have urged continually, 
enunciated in this most thoughtful work. For example : “ If one learns 
French without being able to read it— as the child does— there wi e no 
longer much greater difficulty in pronouncing it than m pronouncing words 
in English. ‘ How about the spelling?’ you will ask. The spelling . 
would learn it as the young French children learn it, as you yourself have 
learnt the English spelling, ten times more difficult than the Frenc , 
this without letting the study of the spelling spoil your already acquired pro- 
nunciation. Besides, the spelling is a thing that can be reformed- he 
pronunciation hardly at all. We must choose between the two evils^ 
M. Gouin speaks of the possibility of a child s picking P . d 
tongue— even Chinese from a Chinese nu rse ; an is w 
me of an extraordinary instance of a child s aci 1 y occa - 

languages, which was brought before me the ot jet belonging 

sion to speak in public of three little children, a aged three, belongm 
to different families, where one parent was English, the o . her Ge ™n 
I said that these three children of my acquaintance cou d each 
everything they had to say, express the who e range o meet ing a 

equal ease and fluency in the two languages. At t le c o~ 
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gentleman present came forward and endorsed my remarks. He said he 
had a son whose wife was a German lady, and who was now a missionary in 
Bagdad. They have a child of three, and their child speaks three languages 
with perfect fluency — English, German and Arabic ! No doubt the child 
will forget two of the three, and this is no argument for teaching foreign 
tongues to babies, but surely it does prove that the acquisition of a foreign 
tongue need not present insuperable difficulties to any of us. 


THE 


LETTER BAG. 


“ P.R.” 

[The Editor is not respo?tsible for the opinions of correspondents. ] 

In answer to J.P.’s question about a botany book for young children, I 
would suggest Master’s Botany for Beginners , published by Bradbury, 
Evans & Co., Bouverie Street, E.C., and also I think she might find helpful 
a little book called On the Culture of the Observing Powers of Children 
(especially in connection witlTthe study of botany), by E. A. Youman and J. 
Payne. This book is helpful to the mother or teacher in teaching botany. 

Miss Youman has also written a First Book of Bota?iy (5 si) which I 
believe is very good, though I do not know it myself. Both these books are 
published by Henry S. King & Co., 65 Cornhill, London. Apart from botany, 
only, I know of no more delightful book than Object Lessons from Nature , 
by Professor Miall, F.R.S. (published by Cassell & Co.). 

Even tiny children are deeply interested in it, and my little girls, aged six 
and four years, become absolutely excited over the Fly-trapping Sundew. 

Having the great privilege of Professor Miall’s acquaintance, and knowing 
the delightful way in which he interests children in all natural objects, l 
strongly advise every mother or teacher to get this book, for one can abso- 
lutely rely on every word in it, which is certainly not the case with some so- 
called “science books.” 

F. M. S. 


Dear Editor, — In reply to your correspondent, J. P., I can recommend 
a book on botany which, though old, I find very nice for children — Mrs. 
Lankester’s Wild Flowers Worth Notice . We also use another — Flowers of 
the Field by the Rev. C. A. Johns, but it is much more advanced. Mr. 
Johns is also the author of The Forest Trees of Britain . 

Wild Flowers , Birds , and Insects of the Months , by H. G. Adams, is 
another most interesting and instructive book for children. 

Yours truly, 

M. S. M. 


Dear Editor, — M ay I call the attention of your readers to the subject of 
children’s questions. The mark of interrogation might well stand as the 
symbol of the age. Every department of thought and action is exposed to 
a running fire of questioning. The minds of those young men and maidens 
who have been trained in an atmosphere of thought are exercised upon the 
profoundest problems, but all too soon they are confronted by the reality of 


